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which I am vain enough to entertain, of that assistance, I should
decline engaging in so hopeless a task as the government of
Ireland. It is that assistance which I am, therefore, now solicit-
ing. I know well the honourable, the useful, the important
support Government has received at your hands on many cri-
tical occasions and at different periods; but except during the
momentary administration of the Duke of Portland, I believe it
has so happened that you never have approached the Castle in
confidence and avowed friendship; great obstacles have always
stood in the way. Should these obstacles be removed, I trust
that distance will no longer be necessary, and that I may enter-
tain a hope of seeing you form with the Castle that sort of inti-
mate, direct, and avowed connection as will render support,
doubly efficacious.5 In a postscript he added: ' I beg not to be-
quoted as having announced myself in the character of a Lord
Lieutenant elect; my name not having yet been mentioned to
the King, on account of his absence at Weymouth.31

Grattan, however, persisted in the resolution which he had
early formed that he would not take office under the Crown^
and would content himself with giving an independent support.
He appears to have considered that he had pledged himself to
such a course when he accepted a grant from Parliament, and
he probably thought that in the very difficult position he had
assumed as at once the head of the reform party in Parliament
and one of the chief opponents of the republican party in Ulster,
it was essential to his authority that his disinterestedness should
be beyond possible suspicion. At the same time he could not
neglect the invitation of Lord Mtzwilliani. Early in September
he went over to London to consult with the leading statesmen.
The two Ponsonby brothers, Sir John Parnell the Irish Chan-
cellor of the Exchequer, and some other Irish politicians were
there, and they had conferences not only with the Portland
section of the Cabinet, but also with Pitt and with the Gren-
villes. As far as can now be gathered, Grattan does not appear
to have at all desired the removal of all who held office under
Lord Westmorland's administration. With Sir John Parnell,
at least, he was on terms of the most intimate friendship, and
he insisted, in opposition to some of his own friends, that Parnell

1 Grattan's Life, iv. 173.    (The letter was written August 23, 1794.) t